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EDITORIAL 


Catastrophes and Co-operation 


OMEONE has said we make progress 

chiefly through catastrophe, which I 

suppose is another way of stating’ that 
necessity is the mother of improved methods. 
This seems to be so and applies with pecu- 
liar force to governmental affairs. Through- 
out the history of our republic 
we have jealously guarded not 
only the separation of powers 
and our system of checks and 
balances within a given level 
but our complete independence 
of action and plans between 
various levels of government. 

The crisis in relief caused by 
failure of local revenue systems 
to withstand the strain has been 
the catastrophe through which, 
if wise, we will make govern- 
mental progress. Federal gov- 
ernment assistance and the de- 
velopment of the principles of 
grants-in-aid have emphasized 
the need for closer integration 
of personnel and improved intergovernment 
administration. 

Federal officials have complained of inter- 
ference with and frustration by state and 
local governments in their federal programs. 
State administrators have been heard to con- 
demn the federal government for its inter- 
ference and to criticize local government 
people for insistence upon home rule while 
pleading for redistribution of state revenues. 
City officials, too, have been apprehensive 
of enlarged federal and state programs and 
alleged attempts to swallow up local deter- 
mination. There is much truth in these com- 
plaints—yet to berate and question motives 
rather than seriously to attempt solutions 
is muddy thinking that but tends to augment 
confusion. 

Public administrators in the various gov- 
ernmental levels are not hostile aliens or 





competitors one with the other. The same 
individuals compose the communities served 
by all. Units or levels of governments are 
but mechanical contrivances to render 
through combined effort — not separate or 
unrelated effort —the sum total of public 
service which present day civil- 
ization demands. 

A pointed criticism sometimes 
directed at the council-manager 
movement is that it has created 
little that is new in government. 
True, we have improved mar- 
velously on the old forms and 
methods of administration, but 
the measure of our worth must 
finally be the contribution made 
in keeping the entire govern- 
mental organism adjusted to 
changing needs. 

Some municipal leagues and 
state supervisors’ associations 
are establishing permanent joint 
committees as a step toward 
working out this situation. Other league sec- 
retaries are members of state commissions, 
boards, and committees. Still other league 
secretaries are serving on federal committees 
for special studies. All this is but a start. 
Without slackening pace in the study of im- 
proved techniques (which has so engrossed 
us heretofore) the integration of administra- 
tion between different governmental levels 
should now become the chief purpose of 
students and practitioners in the art of pub- 
lic administration. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 
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Editorial Comment 


THE COURTS vs. THE FACTS 


NEXORABLE, relentless, inflexible, the 

Supreme Court of the United States 
marches on. In one of its latest pronounce- 
ments the court touches the interests of cities 
directly for the first time by declaring uncon- 
stitutional the federal municipal debt read- 
justment act, passed by Congress in 1934 for 
a two-year period and recently extended to 
1940. Despite the voluntary nature of the 
proceedings provided in the statute, despite 
the consent freely given by the state of 
Texas to the proceedings in the case before 
the court, despite the express constitutional 
power of Congress ‘“‘to establish . . . uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies through- 
out the United States,” the municipal bank- 
ruptcy act was smitten down (1) because it 
might be extended to involuntary proceed- 
ings brought by creditors, thus coercing the 
sovereign states in the same manner as if 
their obligations could be taxed by the fed- 
eral government, (2) because it might be ex- 
tended to debts of the states themselves. 

Reasoned conclusions to be drawn from 
the majority opinion are: (1) the majority 
justices must be charged with unwarranted 
distortion for reading into the statute the 
provisions which allegedly make it unconsti- 
tutional; (2) cities which are financially dis- 
tressed must forego any relief from an in- 
tolerable debt situation, whether or not due 
to circumstances beyond their control, be- 
cause of the manifest constitutional inability 
of the states to impair the obligation of con- 
tracts by passing an act similar to the Sum- 
ners-Wilcox Act now held invalid; (3) if 
the majority’s analogy between the taxing 
power and the bankruptcy power in their 
effect on state sovereignty is good, then this 
act should be upheld — the states have re- 
peatedly been permitted to tax the instru- 
mentalities of the central government with 
the latter’s consent, and vice versa (see the 
vigorous dissenting opinion on this point) ; 
(4) the promising development of federal- 
city relationships is jeopardized at least at 
the legislative level because of the fantastic 
fear of the court that the states and the cities 
as their agents will be “coerced” even where 
their consent has been given freely; (5) the 
“relief” just secured by minority creditors 


will prove more illusory than real. 

The act which has just been held uncon- 
stitutional has had limited direct application. 
Its principal value lies in its use as a reserve 
threat to compel small minority creditors vol- 
untarily to accept adjustments which are 
made for the welfare of the public and most 
of the creditors. Municipal credit is a na- 
tional concern. National problems justify and 
require national power. Desired uniformity in 
bankruptcy proceedings could not be secured 
by the states even if they were constitution- 
ally able. To deny Congress the power to 
legislate because of supposed ‘coercion’ is to 
leave distressed cities at the mercy of minor- 
ity creditors. When read in connection with 
the recent decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia which 
invalidated the resettlement project at Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, “without trifling with 
any findings of fact, where no statements of 
fact could throw additional light upon the 
problem,” this case may well impel municipal 
administrators to view the doctrine of judi- 
cial review when exercised in the seclusion 
of the ivory tower as a menace to the wise 
solution of pressing problems. 

The resettlement case is also notable for 
one dogmatic statement of opinion. After 
conceding that Congress is enpowered un- 
der the general welfare clause to appro- 
priate funds for unemployment relief, the 
Circuit Court denies the power to relieve 
unemployment by housing projects “be- 
cause the projects contemplated by the term 
‘housing’ are not means appropriate to the 
attainment of the end declared to be sought 
—since they have no connection with the 
general welfare.” If this pronouncement is 
good law, we must proceed to subtract 
shelter from the time-honored trinity of 
needs whose satisfaction is essential to the 
life of man. This pronouncement of course 
gives the lie to the limitation, which has been 
so often and so smugly self-imposed by the 
courts, that they will not substitute their 
judgment for that of the legislative body. 
It is to be hoped that the government will ap- 
peal the case and that the decree that sanitary 
housing is not a part of the general welfare 
shall not become the law of the land. 
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Checking Response to Municipal Publicity 


By HERMAN C. BEYLE* 


Professor of Political Science, School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University 


Here is presented a method by which officials might as- 


certain what citizens think 


N THESE days our mail boxes bulge with 
publicity material. Propagandists, re- 
formers, defenders of the established or- 

der, managers of interest groups, educators 
selling intellectual notions, and 
advertisers building good will 
for material notions or gadgets 
spend large sums of money on 
campaigns of pressure, appeal, 
and enlightenment. Public offi- 
cials, also, have developed elab- 
orate systems of formal and in- 
formal reporting. 

What sort of hearing do these 
expenditures purchase? Public- 
ity men for commercial inter- 
ests have developed many in- 
genious means of listening to 
their public. They have found 
it essential to do so. By atten- 
tion to the “catching end of the 
game” they have been able to give better di- 
rection to the “pitching.” Seemingly the non- 
commercial campaigns of propaganda and 
education have not been accompanied by as 
high a development of means of checking 
upon reception. Certainly the reception of 
governmental reporting has received very lit- 
tle attention. 

We do not know surely very much about 
the abilities, interests, and attitudes of the 
citizens who may or may not read our gov- 
ernmental reports. Nor can we learn much 
about such matters until we give more atten- 
tion to possible media for response to reports 


received. Governmental reporters need to 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Beyle received his Ph. D. 
degree at The University of Chicago. He formerly 
taught at Oberlin, Denison, DePauw, and the Uni 
versity of Minnesota. He is author of Govern- 
mental Reporting 1 (University of Chi- 


Ing ( h ago 
cago Press, 1928) 





HERMAN C. BEYLE 


of their reporting practices. 


devise means of studying their public and of 
checking upon the reception of their formal 
and informal reporting. Long-range planning 
at this point might prove to be as valuable 
as attention to content and form 
of the reports. 

Incidentally, too, it might be 
advisable to extend the means 
by which the citizen can voice 
constructive opinions. Particu- 
larly is this so, since he is the 
object of so much pressure. 
Must he be passive for the most 
part, defending by development 
of immunity and sales resist- 
ance? And must his active ef- 
forts be confined to gross ex- 
pression at the ballot box, 
through yes and no responses to 
straw ballots, by signatures 
added to petitions and member- 
ship lists, and by categorical checking of the 
query as to whether he wishes his name re- 
tained on some mailing list? 

Reception of appeals of organized citizens 
is equally important. Publicity, and particu- 
larly propaganda, has come to be something 
like a dog with a bad name. Some have con- 
sidered that the best solution would be to 
impound the “bad” dogs. But it might be 
better to attempt some disciplining of them. 
Self-discipline would be even better. 

The following suggestions relate to a de- 
vice and procedure which could be used by 
governmental reporters and by manag- 
ers of publicity campaigns to afford some 
check upon the reception of their reports and 
appeals. Any who are so inclined may freely 
use and test the instrument. It offers a new 
departure in this field. Consequently im- 
provements upon it are gladly welcomed. 
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If a government report or a publicity cam- 
paign is worth time and effort, surely some 
check upon the reception of the material 
would be worthy of interest and care. Sub- 
mission of the instrument to those publicized, 
and treatment of their returns might yield 
needed information as to the effect of the 
publicity, and, possibly, valuable direction 
as to how later material might be altered to 
better advantage. 

The instrument here presented was con- 
structed by psychophysical methods of scale 
building.’ As a scale, it is designed to meas- 
ure the degree of unfavorable-favorable atti- 
tude toward designated publicity material. 
The measurements it yields have meaning 
only as respects unfavorableness-favorable- 
ness of attitude of those responding about 
governmental reports of publicity material 
received. The scale is so set up, however, 
as to enable the governmental reporter or 
publicity agent to secure designation of fea- 
tures of the content and form of the pub- 
licity material apropos of which unfavor- 
favor is indicated. 

The first two of the three suggested forms 
(Fig. 1 and 2) would be printed on a folded 
return post card. The scale (Fig. 1) would 
be printed on the inside faces of the card; 
the return address on one of the outside 
faces; and space for classificatory data and 
summarization (Fig. 2) respecting the per- 
son returning the card would be provided on 
the other outside face.” A postal permit could 


1 See L. L. Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Meas- 
ured,” American Journal of Sociology, vol. 33 
(1928), pp. 529-554; L. L. Thurstone and E. J. 
Chave, The Measurement of Attitudes (Chicago, 
1929); H. C. Beyle, “A Scale for the Measure- 
ment of Attitude Toward Candidates for Elective 
Governmental Office,” American Political Science 
Review, vol. 26 (1932), pp. 527-544; H. C. Beyle 
“The Editor Votes,” American Political Science 
Review, vol. 27 (1933), pp. 597-611; H. C. Beyle 
and S. D. Parratt, “Measuring the Severity of the 
Third Degree,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, vol. 24 (1933), pp. 485-503; H. C. 
Beyle and J. D. Kingsley, 4 New Employee 
Evaluation Scale (1935); and H. C. Beyle, “De- 
termining the Effect of Propaganda Campaigns,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, vol. 179 (May, 1935), pp. 
106-113. Acknowledgments are due the members 
of classes in political parties and in public opinion 
at Syracuse University, and particularly to Phyllis 
E. Field who aided greatly in the production of 
the reported instrument. 
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be employed to provide for prepayment of 
postage for all cards returned. The third 
form (Fig. 3) is a code sheet facilitating 
treatment of returns. 

Now suppose a government officer had 
been using a mailing list for informal report- 
ing. At the end of some period such as a 
year, a good will letter could be sent to all 
those on the list, indicating a disposition to 
receive and heed response, inclosing a copy 
of the reply instrument, and giving such 
directions as to its use as might be consid- 
ered necessary. Or suppose a government 
officer were intending to distribute an impor- 
tant report systematically. He could include 
a reply post card as a perforated insert in 
the report and use the page facing the in- 
sert to invite response and for needed in- 
structions as to the use of the reply card. 

On receipt of the returned cards, a secre- 
tary of the publicity agent or governmental 
official could use the code sheet to enter in 
the column at the right of the list of state- 
ments the scale values of all statements in- 
dorsed on a card. No entry should be made 
for statements not indorsed or for statements 
altered and indorsed. Possibly that would 
need to be part of the instructions given in 
the original letter submitting the cards. It 
could be explained that the great variety of 
expression and the opportunity for designat- 
ing particular features ought to enable the 
citizen to find some combination of state- 
ments which fairly well represents his opin- 
ion without need of alteration of statements. 
Besides, indorsement of altered statements 
would not be comparable. 

Once these entries have been made for a 
card, they could be added and the total 
divided by the number of entries. This would 
give an average scale position which would 
stand as the central tendency of the unfavor- 
ableness-favorableness of the respondent’s 
attitude. The secretary should disregard 
fractions in all averages computed. The reply 
card is so planned as to make it convenient 
to transcribe this computed average to the 
face of the card providing for classificatory 


“For checking response to reports by other 
local units or by private concerns, the person fill- 
ing out Fig. 2 might be asked to designate city or 


nearest trading center rather than ward 
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ii i ‘ ‘ ‘. ’ 
wi: PLEASE CHECK (IN SQUARES AT LEFT) THE STATEMENT OR STATEMENTS WHICH BEST 
ing REPRESENT YOUR OPINION OF THE MATERIAL WE Have Sent You. 
Do not 
had write here 
ort [} 1. I always throw it in the wastebasket at once. 
Sa [) 2. It is excellent; keep sending it. 
all [} 3. It doesn’t impress me one way or another. 
1 to [] 4. I tend to disagree with you. 
—- [} 5. It is better than most material of its kind. os 
uc aa ; ; 
sid- 6. It is unfair and one-sided. 
ent [} 7. It is the most reliable information available. 
or- | [} 8. I don’t take it too seriously. <snseiiditiias 
ude [] 9. It has little merit. Pane! 
Pes () 10. It has a few good points. é 
in- oe — 
in [] 11. I wouldn’t waste time reading it. anemia 
12. Iam encouraging others to read it. . 
cre- -)} 13. It is presented in an attractive manner. 
ntal [] 14. Itisanattractive presentation but that is all you can say for it. a 
Bese [] 15. It takes too long to read. a 
ate- ' : . : — 
me 16. I could’t stop reading it until I had finished the last page. 8 — 
ade [} 17. It isso poorly presented I could make nothing of it. saiiuiiintineta 
nts [] 18. It contains interesting information. 
vuld (] 19. I particularly like your statements about* 
1 in 
It a Sarena a CRTs "age OE 
» of [] 20. I don’t like your statements about*_———-_____ 
nat- _ — S$ ——_—— 
the [] 21. There are other matters which are more important, such as* 
ate- | as 
in- me fice 
a | * If you check this please indicate the point or points you have in mind 
ents . : 
Fig. 1—Tuese STATEMENTS WOULD BE PRINTED ON A FoLpED RETURN Post Carp. 
ra 
otal Would you please give the following information about yourself for purposes of 
vuld classification and treatment of returns? But do not sign your name. We wish your 
vuld reply to be absolutely frank. 
ae | My occuPATION IS— 
= My RESIDENCE IS IN (Designate Ward) 
y + ° 
ee Do Not Write HERE 
nacigd ne ee ae ee 
wena . ts + + SS. 6 Se 
the | Central tendency____; Upper limit____; Lower limit____; Range ; 
tory : 
: Unfavorable points: Favorable points: 
ther 
fill- Fig. 2—Tuis MATERIAL WOULD BE PRINTED ON ONE OF THE OUTSIDE FACES OF THE 
y or 


RETURN Post CArp. 
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data and summarization. The upper limit 
of the unfavorable-favorable attitude would 
be the highest scale value of the statements 
indorsed. Similarly, the lower limit would 
be the lowest scale value of statements in- 
dorsed. The range of the unfavor-favor 
would be the difference between the upper 
and the lower limit. These values could 
readily be entered for each respondent. 

It is perfectly logical to expect that a 
respondent’s unfavor-favor could not be 





CopE SHEET FOR UsE WITH SCALE 
MEASURING UNFAVORABLE—FAVORABLE 
RESPONSE TO PUBLICITY MATERIAL 
Statement Scale 
Number Value 
1 0 
- 100 
Oe  akdel 50 
Re Pe, 31 
See ae 73 
EXE 14 
so OE Sa se 2 eee 92 
8 , = 
eee oe . 19 
eS 60 
Re a : oe 
a 87 
Ue Ce eee 65 
Re See ENS Se eee aera seneeee 52 
EE a a 
LE er eee . VF 
RN RR EC na 9 
BON hea 67 

19 

79 
20 

24 
21 

40 











Fig. 3—Copr SHEET 


represented by a single value on the scale. 
Rather, it would be represented by a vicin- 
ity on the scale. Use of the central tendency 
would enable the investigator to compare 
these vicinities of indorsement for brief sum- 
marization. Employment of the other values 
would enrich the summarization. It would 


be easy to note the specific designation of 
features where statements 19, 20, and 21 
were indorsed, and to record them in the 
space for summarization. These latter nota- 
tions could be in terms of classifications de- 
veloped inductively. With this done, all of 
the data for use would be conveniently 
brought together in the space provided for 
summarization. If desired, the other portion 
of the card could then be torn away and 
only the portion carrying the condensed rec- 
ord filed for classification and further treat- 
ment of data. 

The record cards thus prepared could be 
grouped by occupation and by residence of 
respondents. So grouped, it would be com- 
paratively easy to compute the average cen- 
tral tendencies, limits, and ranges of atti- 
tude for the respondents of a given occupa- 
tion and of a given area. It would be pos- 
sible, also, to tabulate the several groups 
of respondents as respects the various fea- 
tures of content and form of the publicity 
material apropos of which favor or disfavor 
was expressed. 

Summarization of such treatment of the 
returned data would enable the publicity 
agent or the government reporter to dis- 
cover how his material was being received by 
different important groupings of people, and 
something as to the points they had in mind 
when expressing favor or disfavor. This 
information might suggest to him the need 
of alterations in his campaign. The gain in 
good will would not be unimportant. The 
study of reception of reports would be fur- 
thered by exchange of experience. And the 
citizen might be given some means of ex- 
pressing his opinions fairly elaborately in a 
way which offers opportunity for some direc- 
tion of publicity and affairs. 


8 Of course, the investigator should give some 
attention to the representativeness of his sampling, 
particularly as respects the effect of cooperative 
response upon its selection. 
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Social Characteristics of Cities’ 


VI. REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 
3y WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


Some of the differences between regions are difficult to explain, and surprisingly 
enough, new inventions such as the radio tend to develop new inequalities, 
according to Mr. Ogburn who here compares cities in three different regions. 


N AN age of mobility we are not only 

confronted with the question of whether 

we had rather live in a large city or a 
small one, but also whether we had rather 
live in the western, southern, or eastern part 
of the United States. Comparisons by re- 
gions also face industry in seeking locations. 
Traders, advertisers, travelers are all con- 
cerned with such comparisons. Some differ- 
ences between the regions are well known, 
but while there is a good deal of general 
information about these differences, still it 
is important to have extended the range of 
information, as, for instance, that taxation 
is low in the cities of the South. All cities 
are alike in some respects, and rural differ- 
ences measure some regional characteristics 
better than do cities. It is also possible 
that as time goes on the regions may be 
becoming more alike, though any new inven- 
tion, as for instance, the radio, will be 
adopted faster in one region than another. 
Hence inventions tend to develop new in- 
equalities. 


METHOD OF COMPARISON 


Before proceeding to make the compar- 
isons, it is necessary to make a few intro- 
ductory remarks regarding the method. The 
United States was divided into five regions,' 


*Epitor’s Note: This is the sixth of a series 
of ten articles by Professor Ogburn. Professor 
Ogburn was director of research, President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, 1930-33. 


1 This division was made prior to the excellent 
study of regions made by Howard W. Odum, 
Southern Regions of the United States (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1936) in which he 
differentiates the Southeast from the Southwest. 
However, the classification here used does not 
differ greatly from Odum's. For the purpose of 
this article it was desirable to make the regions as 
large as possible to obtain enough cities. 


as shown in the accompanying map—the 
northeastern states, the southern, the middle 
western, the mountain, and the Pacific Coast. 
In comparing cities by regions it is necessary 
to compare cities of approximately the same 
size since it has been shown that character- 
istics vary by size of city. A very common 
error, for instance, in comparing the North 
and the South, say, in the cost of living, is 
to compare the small southern town from 
which the migrants come, with a large east- 
ern city to which they go, which is unfair 
since it costs more to live in a big city. So 
only cities of defined population classes were 
compared, for instance, cities of 50,000 to 
100,000 in one region with cities of the same 
size in another region. In some of the popu- 
lation classes there were too few cities to 
make reliable comparisons.” Indeed, for most 
comparisons the cities of the Pacific Coast 
and those of the Rocky Mountain states had 
to be omitted, because of their small number, 
so that the report concerns mainly only 
three regions — the Northeast, the South, 
and the Middle West. 

To determine how the cities of one region 
compare with another, an example will show 
the method. The region ranked 1 in the 
illustration has the most men in ratio to 
women, and the region ranked 3 has the few- 
est. The ranking of the regions for the dif- 


2The numbers of cities of different sizes in 
each region are as follows: 

REGION PopuLaTIon Group 
100,000- 50,000- 25,000- 10,000- 2,500- 
300,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 


Northeast 19 23 13 10 12 


South 17 22 16 16 12 
Middle West....16 20 26 17 14 
Mountain 2 1 7 12 12 
Pacific 3 3 7 10 10 
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ferent cities classified by population is: 


100,000- 50,000- 25,000- 10,000- 2,500- 
300,000 100,000 50,000 25,000 10,000 


REGION 
Northeast ...... 2 2 lY% 2 3 
a 3 3 3 3 2 
Middle West.. 1 l 1% l 1 


Clearly the cities of the Middle West have 
the most men and the cities of the South 
the fewest. In cases where the rankings are 
not so consistent, the actual numbers, not 
the rankings, are averaged for all the cities, 
irrespective of size, for each region. Where 
the difference between the averages for any 
two regions is not significant, no conclusion 
is drawn. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SOUTHERN CITIES 

In population characteristics the cities of 
the South have the lowest percentage of im- 
migrants of any of the regions, as is gen- 
erally known. There is also the lowest per- 
centage of men—probably because the South 
is a region of emigration, since men migrate 
in larger numbers than women. The death 
rate is higher, and so is the birth rate, but 
only slightly higher in these southern cities. 
Wages, both in manufacturing establish- 
ments and in retail stores, are the lowest 
of the three regions, but so is the monthly 
rent. The percentage of the adult popula- 
tion paying an income tax is low also. Prac- 
tically all of these indices quoted mean less 
satisfactory economic conditions for the 
average inhabitant, as is also shown by the 
smallest percentage of radio owners. 

In occupation, the South has the smallest 
per cent of its working population in manu- 
facturing industries and the largest per- 
centage engaged in trade and transportation. 
This fact does not mean that other regions 
may not have more transportation and trade, 
but rather that the proportion of their pop- 
ulation engaged in these occupations is 
smaller than is the similar proportion in the 
South. Southern cities have also the small- 
est proportion of their working population 
engaged in the higher services known as the 
professions. This small proportion is prob- 
ably due to low incomes and to fewer school 
teachers, who comprise a large part of the 
professions, for in both law and medicine the 
southern cities have the largest percentages 
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as compared with the other regions. Also 
the clergymen as a class constitute a larger 
per cent of the southern population than 
they do in other regions. 

In regard to family life the records for 
cities do not bring out many outstanding 
characteristics for the cities of this region. 
There is a large percentage of widowed in 
the South, which may be due in part to the 
presence of the Negro, among whom widow- 
hood is known to be common. The racial in- 
fluence probably also accounts for the very 
large percentage of women employed, the 
large number of domestic servants, and per- 
haps the lowest percentage of home owners. 
It is not clear why the southern cities should 
have the largest percentages of families with 
lodgers nor the largest proportion of hotel 
keepers among their working population. 

In the matter of cost of government, 
southern cities rank low. This means low 
taxes, but also less governmental expenditure 
for health, for public recreation, for libraries, 
and for schools. The number of social work- 
ers is also low. On the other hand the debt 
of southern cities is high. 

In conclusion, it may be said by way of 
interpretation that the presence of Negroes, 
with a racial history of slavery, enters into 
all these calculations since they are a part 
of the population. Low incomes are also a 
basis for many of these distinguishing traits. 


CITIES OF THE NORTHEAST 

The outstanding population characteristic 
of the cities of the Northeast is the large 
percentage of the foreign born, due in part 
to proximity to the gateway to Europe. In 
regard to age, the ratio of young persons to 
the middle-aged is somewhat large as com- 
pared with the other regions, perhaps be- 
cause of the presence of immigrants with the 
Roman Catholic religion. The proportion 
of elders in the eastern cities is large, doubt- 
less attributable to the influence of New 
England and the migration of the younger 
adults westward. In these cities is found the 
largest percentage paying income taxes and 
also the highest average value of owned 
homes. 

Among the occupations, these cities have 
a large percentage of their working popula- 
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tion in manufacturing and a low percentage 
in trade and transportation. The percentage 
in personal and domestic service is low also. 
It is surprising to find in these cities of the 
Northeast the low percentages of lawyers, 
musicians, writers, and actors. The propor- 
tion of the clergy is small, but the church 
membership is highest. The high church 
membership may be due to the large num- 
bers of Roman Catholics that report chil- 
dren as church members without their hav- 
ing had to make specific confession of faith, 
as is the case in most Protestant churches. 

In the northeastern cities are found the 
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in part by manufacturing, the wealth that 
goes with it, and by the presence of immi- 
grants with their religion. 


CITIES OF THE MippLe WEstT 

The traits of the middle western cities lie 
in the middle, between those of the South 
and those of the Northeast in many cases. 
Hence in only a few cases do they rank high- 
est or lowest. In general the middle western 
cities are closer to those of the Northeast 
than to those of the South. 

The cities of the Middle West have higher 
wages than do cities of the Northeast and, of 
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fewest small families, the most large fam- 
ilies, and the fewest families with lodgers. 
Here there are the largest numbers of single 
men and single women and also the smallest 
percentages of the population married. The 
sales in restaurants are low. 

Government costs the most in these cities 
of the Northeast, more is spent for health, 
charities, and correction; and these cities 
have the largest number of police per unit 
of population. The large expenditures by 
government are accompanied by high taxes. 

In concluding the presentation of data 
for cities of the Northeast, many of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are accounted for 


course, than of the South. Western cities, 
being new, may have developed a practice 
of higher wages. The middle western cities 
also have the largest number of home own- 
ers. The cities are more recent in origin and 
perhaps more rapidly growing, in which case 
home ownership is associated with the ex- 
pected financial reward of the unearned in- 
crement from increasing land values. Not 
only are the wages highest, but more mem- 
bers of the family earn a money income than 
is the case in the other two regions. This 
employment, however, is not based on the 
employment of children, since the cities of 
the Middle West have the lowest amount of 
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child labor. Correlated with the scarcity 
of child labor is the largest percentage of 
children in school. These middle western 
cities spend slightly more also on their li- 
braries. In the occupations there are few 
marked distinctions. The percentage of the 
working population engaged in the clerical 
occupations and in the professions is high. 
So also is the percentage in industry. The 
proportion in architecture is high. There 
seems to be also a slightly larger propor- 
tion engaged as musicians, partly a function 
of the school system, though the tradition 
of music is quite strong in some of these 
cities, particularly where the German ele- 
ment is large. 


CITIES OF THE PaciFic CoAsT 


The number of cities in the states of the 
Pacific Coast is small compared to the num- 
bets in the other sections, hence it did not 
seem desirable to include these Pacific cities 
in the detailed comparisons by classes with 
the more numerous cities of the other re- 
gions. However, the Pacific Coast is far 
away from the other regions, and it comes 
to possess a number of distinct character- 
istics. 

Quite distinct is the small number of chil- 
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dren, which affects the size of family, schools, 
income, and many other activities of life. 
There is consequently a large proportion of 
adults, which means more of the ages that 
earn an income. Sales in restaurants are 
large on the Pacific Coast, and the number 
of electricians is greater than in the cities 
of other regions, all perhaps features of the 
excess of adults. Curiously, the proportion 
of elders is great, though no greater than 
in the Northeast, yet notable in a region in 
which there is a large proportion of immi- 
grants. Generally the old people are not 
ready immigrants. Wages are high in the 
Pacific region, as are the proportion paying 
income taxes and the number having radios. 

As to occupational activities the cities of 
the Pacific Coast are in the main trading 
centers with, however, a quite large sprink- 
ling of the professions, especially teachers, 
musicians, writers, and artists. Church mem- 
bership is low. Many who migrate do not 
transfer their church membership. The sup- 
port of schools and libraries is liberal. 

It may be observed that most of these 
characteristics in which the Pacific Coast 
cities outrank those of the other regions 
flow from the large percentage of adults and 
amount of wealth. 


Suggested Procedure in Selecting Firemen 


By WARREN C 


HYDE* 


International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


The selection method suggested in this article is based on a study of 
the best practices developed by personnel agencies in a number of cities. 


STUDY of the procedure followed in 

21 large cities' in the selection of fire- 

men reveals that there is considerable 
uniformity as to the qualifications required 
but only slight agreement with regard to the 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Hyde is a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin; was on the staff of 
the Minneapolis Board of Park Commissioners for 
one year; and from August, 1935, to June 1, 1936, 
was an apprentice with the International City 
Managers’ Association. Mr. Hyde joined the staff 
of the League of Oregon Cities on June 15. 

1 The personnel agencies in the following juris- 


type of and order in which the various parts 
of the examination are given. While there 
are no proved techniques for recruiting fire- 
men, some personnel agencies in these cities 
have developed practices which other cities 


dictions responded to a questionnaire sent out late 
in 1935 by the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation: Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado 
Springs, Dallas, Detroit, Duluth, Long Beach, 


Minneapolis, New York, Norfolk, Oakland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, and the 
State of New Jersey 
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1936 | SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
would do well to follow until further research 
reveals better methods. The purpose here is 
to indicate what appears to be the best or 
most uniform practice, based upon the best 
available techniques. 


PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS 


The first step is to set definite minimum 
requirements which must be met prerequisite 
to taking the examination. These have ref- 
erence to age, height, weight, education, and 
residence. A minimum age of 21 and a max- 
imum age of 29 appear to have general ac- 
ceptance, although an exception might be 
provided where the candidate has had experi- 
ence in fire work in another city or if suffi- 
cient candidates within these ages cannot be 
obtained. If the maximum is over 29 years, 
it is probable thay the service would attract 
men who have been unable to fit themselves 
into private positions with any degree of 
success and who are interested in becoming 
firemen primarily because it offers security. 
The age limits in effect in the 21 cities 
studied range from 20 to 36 years. Eighteen 
cities have a minimum age of either 20 or 21, 
and ten have a maximum age of 28, 29, or 
30. 

With regard to height and weight, a re- 
quirement of a minimum height of 5 feet 
7 inches and a minimum weight of 140 
pounds is suggested. This is the practice 
followed by the New Jersey State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, which acts as the personnel 
agency for cities in that state. The maxi- 
mum weight for the minimum height is 180 
pounds, and five pounds are added for each 
additional inch in height. This allows more 
variation in weight than most requirements, 
but it is quite reasonable and is better than 
those which allow only small variation in 
weight in each height class. Approximately 
one-half of the 21 cities surveyed set a mini- 
mum height of 5 feet 7 inches, and the other 
half require 5 feet 8 inches. Maximum 
heights range from 6 feet 2 to 6 feet 6 inches. 
There is a general agreement on 140 pounds 
as the minimum acceptable weight, with 
considerable difference of opinion as to the 
correct maximum weight for each height 
class. 

Since many men who would make excel- 
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lent firemen are not high school graduates, 
perhaps the minimum educational require- 
ment should be the completion of the eighth 
grade. Ten of the 21 cities have such a re- 
quirement. Three other cities require high 
school graduation, while three require only 
the ability to read and write. 

No definite experience qualification should 
be required because of the limited oppor- 
tunities for gaining experience related to the 
technical work of fire fighting and preven- 
tion. Twelve of the 21 cities subscribe to 
the theory that firemen should be trained 
after recruitment. Chicago, however, re- 
quires “experience in work requiring phy- 
sical skill and muscular strength” and applies 
an experience standard developed by the 
civil service commission in evaluating the 
experience record presented by the candi- 
date. This does not appear advisable, as it is 
extremely difficult to develop experience 
standards for firemen. Therefore no weight 
should be given to previous experience other 
than that as a fireman in another city. 

Residence should not be required, despite 
the fact that 19 of the 21 cities demand a 
definite period ranging from six months to 
five years. New York City, however, accepts 
candidates from anywhere within the state. 
Such a requirement is not unreasonable and 
would work to the particular advantage of 
small or medium-sized cities. 

Having determined minimum _require- 
ments, the recruiting agency, whether it be 
the fire department or personnel agency, 
should prepare suitable application forms 
and advertise that applications will be re- 
ceived on or before a certain date. The 
notices used by the various cities contain 
statements with regard to residence, mini- 
mum qualifications, salary range, and condi- 
tions of service. The application form should 
provide for the names and addresses of five 
references, and it might be well to require 
that the applicant file an official birth cer- 
tificate or a certified copy. If it is likely 
that a large number of applications will be 
received, the recruiting agency might want 
to require high school graduation or its 
equivalent, instead of common school edu- 
cation. When the date for receiving applica- 
tions is closed, those who fail to meet the 
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qualifications set should be eliminated and 
the applicant advised in writing. Applicants 
who have met preliminary requirements 
should be advised to report at a certain time 
and place for the next step in the recruit- 
ing procedure, consisting of one or more 
written tests. 


INTELLIGENCE AND APTITUDE TESTS 

The recruiting agency must determine the 
number and types of tests to be used and 
the order in which they are to be given. The 
aim is to secure men whose native intelli- 
gence and adaptability are such that it will 
be possible to train them to be good firemen. 
The examination should be designed to bring 
out the recruit’s adaptability for the work, 
his general intelligence, his powers of ob- 
servation, and his ability to understand 
orders. For this reason it is suggested that 
tests related to the detailed work of a fire 
department, spelling, first-aid tests, and tests 
on city information should not be used. 

Perhaps one of the best tests now in use 
is an adaptability test prepared by the Cin- 
cinnati Civil Service Commission. It is some- 
what similar to the O’Rourke Police Adapta- 
bility Test which has been used successfully 
in a large number of cities. All the questions 
are of the short-answer type, the scoring is 
relatively easy, and it correlates high with 
standard intelligence tests. In small cities, 
if combined with a thorough medical and 
physical examination, this type is the only 
written test which need be given. In the 
larger cities is should constitute an impor- 
tant portion in a battery of tests. For ex- 
ample, it may be desirable to supplement 
this adaptability test with general intelli- 
gence tests such as the Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Scale or the Army-Alpha Intelligence 
Test. Because of its simplicity, the Army- 
Alpha may be preferred. It is used in five 
of the 21 cities, Dallas, Texas, requiring a 
score of 104 and Duluth, Minnesota, only 
65. A score of not less than 85 would seem 
advisable. 

Another test which may be used is the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test, which 
is used by three of the 21 cities as part of a 
battery of tests. A fire fighter has many duties 
connected with the care of mechanical equip- 
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ment—fire alarm systems, motor apparatus, 
mechanical details of the station house, hy- 
drants. When actually fighting a fire, he 
often is concerned with utility connections, 
heating systems, elevators, etc. Mechanical 
knowledge is also necessary in fire preven- 
tion work. For these reasons, aptitude for 
mechanical work may be considered a desir- 
able trait in a candidate for the position of 
fire fighter. The Stenquist test is readily 
given and easily scored. 

In cities where there is no personnel 
agency, perhaps the instructor in psychology 
in the local high school or college could 
assist the city in administering these tests.” 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Only those candidates who have received 
a qualifying grade in the aptitude and in- 
telligence tests should be given a medical ex- 
amination. By giving the written tests first, 
the expense of medical examination for those 
who are not mentally qualified is avoided. 
The primary questions in these examinations 
are: “Is he fit?’ and “Is he likely to stand 
up under the duties of a fireman?’’ The med- 
ical examination should test the heart, lungs, 
blood pressure, and urine and should include 
a Wasserman test. A thorough inquiry into 
the applicant’s health record and that of his 
family should supplement these tests. The 
personnel agencies in New York City, Cin- 
cinnati, and Oakland have developed com- 
plete specifications for medical examinations. 
The standards adopted by the National As- 
sociation of Police and Fire Surgeons and 
Medical Directors of Civil Service Commis- 
sions of the United States are used in many 
cities. The various parts of the medical ex- 
amination should be considered as qualify- 
ing rather than as separate weighted tests, 
and the candidate should be required to 
pass each or be rejected. 

Physical tests are used in 19 of the 21 
cities, the most comprehensive being those 
used in Los Angeles and Oakland. Such tests 
are designed to reveal the muscular strength 


2 Printed copies of the Army-Alpha Test can 
be secured at 5 cents each from the Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas. The Stenquist Mechanical Ap- 
titude Test may be ordered from the World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
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and physical agility of candidates, including 
weight lifting, climbing, rope climbing, high 
jumping, ladder climbing, etc. Physical tests, 
while of considerable value, are not absolute- 
ly necessary; intelligence, good health, and 
aptitude are far more important than size or 
strength. The medical examiner 
should, of course, check each 
candidate’s height and weight 
to see that the requirements are 
met. The results of both med- 
ical and physical examinations 
should be reduced to writing by 
the medical examiner. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

Candidates who survive the 
written, medical, and physical 
tests should be interviewed by 
the fire chief and in small cities 
by the city manager as well, to- 
gether with representatives from 
the personnel agency. If the 
personal interview indicates an undesirable 
candidate, he should be eliminated. The pur- 
pose of the interview should be to reveal cer- 
tain traits which cannot be ascertained in 
written examination — appearance, attitude 
towards fire department work, power of ex- 
pression, personality, poise, etc. Every effort 
should be made to standardize the interview 
as to the questions asked. In Cincinnati, 
candidates are asked a standard list of ques- 
tions which are designed to bring out the 
powers of expression, ethics, and habits. It 
may be desirable at this point, if examining 
facilities are available, to subject the candi- 
dates to a psychiatric test to determine if 
they are emotionally fitted for fire duties. 


CHARACTER INVESTIGATION 


Since medical and physical tests are also 
qualifying examinations, the remaining can- 
didates should now be subjected to char- 
acter investigations. This work can be han- 
dled best by the personnel agency, if there 
is one. The investigator should call on the 
candidate’s present and former employers 
who are in the city and upon neighbors, as- 
sociates, and character references. Character 
references given on the application form 
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serve only as a negative check and rarely 
provide information of a positive nature. A 
checkup on previous employment is advis- 
able where such employers are not given as 
references. Fingerprints should be taken of 
all applicants passing the medical examina- 
tion. These are essential in trac- 
ing down possible police records 
and should be sent to the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, 
to be searched to determine 
whether or not the applicant 
has ever been arrested in other 
jurisdictions. The fingerprints 
and photographs might also be 
sent to identification bureaus in 
nearby states and cities. 

Of the 21 cities studied in 
this survey, the character inves- 
tigation is handled by the per- 
sonnel agency in 12 cities and 
the police department in 
seven other cities. Some cities are content 
with checking only police records, but San 
Diego, Detroit, Cincinnati, New York, and 
Oakland make complete investigations. The 
Dallas civil service commission has prepared 
a standardized list of questions which is sent 
to all references given by applicants. 


OrperR oF Givinc TESTs 


In most cities weights are assigned to each 
part of the examination and the results ar- 
ranged to determine the ranking of candi- 
dates. It may be advisable in some cases to 
allow some weight for experience and train- 
ing if the candidate has had experience on 
the fire force of another governmental unit. 
A weighting which appears to be sound is 
one used in San Diego, where a weight of 
60 per cent is assigned to the mental and 
written examination and 40 per cent to the 
oral, physical, and agility tests, with the 
medical and character investigation qualify- 
ing. Cincinnati gives a weight of one to 
training and experience, six to adaptability 
and mechanical aptitude tests, and three to 
the oral interview. 

In the smaller city a suggested shortcut 
would be to rank the candidates who sur- 
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vive the mental, physical, medical, character 
examination, and personal interview on the 
basis of scores received in both the Army- 
Alpha and adaptability tests. 

There is, of course, a wide difference 
among cities in the order in which the vari- 
ous tests are given, and there may be good 
reasons why they should be given in a dif- 
ferent order than the one outlined above. 
In many cities the medical examination is 
given first, but this incurs a charge for 
every candidate or for the city, and it 
would appear that if it is considered only a 
qualifying examination it would be the part 
of economy to give this test after the mental 
tests have been given and scored. Cincin- 
nati’s recent experience in administering an 
examination for firemen proves the economy 
of giving the written tests first. Of 548 ap- 
plicants, 400 were eliminated when they 
failed to pass the general adaptability and 
mechanical aptitude tests. An additional 
80 men failed to survive the medical exam- 
ination which was given second as suggested 
here, leaving 68 in the competition for posi- 
tions. These men were then given individual 
oral quizzes, and an eligible list was com- 
puted by averaging the grades secured in 
the two written tests, the medical examina- 
tion, and the oral interview. Another reason 
for giving mental tests first is that they are 
usually the most reliable part of the selec- 
tion process. 

Immediately before appointment, recruits 
to the Cincinnati fire department are given 
a second medical examination which is more 
thorough and more expensive than the first, 
including a Wasserman test and a chest 
X-ray to determine organic fitness. If con- 


siderable time elapses between the prelimi- 
nary medical examination and the date of 
appointment to the force this procedure, 
which is followed by several cities, is of 
special importance. 


THE PROBATION PERIOD 

The ultimate test of the efficiency of the 
recruiting process can be made only when 
the recruits are subjected to actual service. 
All appointments should be made for a pro- 
bationary period of six months or a year, 
during which time the chief of the fire de- 
partment should have complete freedom to 
discharge any recruits who prove unsatis- 
factory. It is essential that some means be 
provided for evaluating each man’s ability 
during this period. In Spokane, Washing- 
ton, applicants who pass the medical test, 
which is given first, are drilled for a period 
of two or three weeks in the practical work 
of the fire department. At the end of this 
training, the chief and assistant chiefs test 
and grade the applicants, and a grade of 70 
per cent or better is required for admittance 
to the final written examination. Such an 
examination would be more advisable during 
the probationary period than as part of the 
preliminary recruitment procedure. Perma- 
nent appointments to the force should not be 
made except on the specific recommendation 
of the fire chief, after he has had an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate thoroughly each recruit’s 
ability. Removals can be made easily during 
the probationary period, but once a man is 
a member of the department.in full standing, 
removals are not only more difficult but may 
affect more closely the general morale and 
discipline of the force. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention, 


Who Should Handle Debt Refunding— 
City or Special Agent? 

It is necessary for this city to refund certain 
of its bonds. Should we handle negotia- 
tions ourselves, or should we employ a 
special agent? 


HE committee on municipal debt admin- 

istration of the Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association recommends that wherever 
practicable a city should carry out its own 
refunding operations. Such a practice not 
only saves the expense of outside assistance 
but also enhances the success of the project 
by making the proceedings more direct. If 
the city decides to handle its own negotia- 
tions, it should provide adequate facilities 
for executing the plan. An appropriation for 
expenses should be made, the necessary or- 
ganization should be established, and equip- 
ment and personnel required to perform the 
clerical work should be provided. 

It the city decides to retain an outside 
agent, there are several factors which should 
be investigated. For example, the city should 
discover whether the agent cannot be em- 
ployed on a salary basis to act in an advisory 
capacity, with city employees performing the 
detailed work involved; whether the fee de- 
manded is commensurate with the size of 
the job; whether this fee covers all expenses 
including charges for depositories, and es- 
crow agents if necessary, and the cost of 
legal advice, printing, etc.; whether the 
agent’s past and present connections are 
such as may prove embarrassing to success- 
ful completion of the program. It should be 
emphasized particularly that the same agent 
should not represent bondholders and the 
city alike. 

One of the first and most difficult tasks to 
be performed if the city negotiates its own 
refunding will be the location of bondholders. 
Unless the bonds are registered, this will 


probably involve careful and _ laborious 
searching. One of the first steps to be taken 
is the inclusion with the next interest pay- 
ment of a notice to the effect that the city 
is planning a refunding and asking all bond- 
holders to identify themselves as soon as 
possible. This notice should request that 
owners of bearer bonds make known their 
identity, the amount of their holdings, the 
name of the bonds, and the maturity dates. 
Such notices can be distributed through the 
city’s paying agent. A search of all corres- 
pondence with bondholders or with agents 
and dealers known to have dealt in the 
city’s bonds may also prove profitable in 
locating present bondholders, although some 
difficulty may be encountered in securing the 
co-operation of private dealers who are 
naturally eager to have a finger in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Another source which should be consulted 
in locating bondholders are the manuals list- 
ing institutional holdings of securities. 
Keane’s Manuals, Inc., 50 Pine Street, New 
York City, publishes a manual entitled, 
Institutional Holdings of Securities, Classi- 
fied, in which may be found the holdings by 
a number of insurance companies and other 
financial institutions, listed under the name 
of each city. Poor’s Publishing Company, 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, also pub- 
lishes a manual of institutional holdings. 
These two manuals are noted particularly 
because of the fact that they list holdings 
by cities. If after consultation of these sev- 
eral sources there is still an insufficient num- 
ber of bondholders whose identity is known, 
it may be necessary to make arrangements 
with certain dealers to negotiate exchanges 
on a fee basis. In a few cases such dealers 
have made exchanges for the city without 
charge, but the usual fee ranges from '4 to 
'Y, of 1 per cent for this exchange service. 
The Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
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tion, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago, is making 
a special study of refunding plans, and is 
offering the benefit of its expert opinion and 
advice on the details of such plans. Many 
technical difficulties and pitfalls may be 
avoided by such consultation service. For 
more complete discussion of the general prin- 
ciples and procedures to be followed in re- 
funding, reference may be made to the fol- 
lowing publications: (1) Municipal Debt 
Defaults: Their Prevention and Adjustment, 
edited by Carl H. Chatters. Public Admin- 
istration Service, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 50 cents. (2) Municipal Debt Admin- 
istration. A report of the committee on mu- 
nicipal debt administration of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 15 cents. 


Utilizing Gases from Sewage Disposal 
What utilization can be made of gases pro- 
duced by the process of sewage disposal? 
HERE has been considerable develop- 
ment during the past few years in the 
utilization of the gas produced in sewage 
treatment plants for the purpose of gener- 
ating plant power. One of the first installa- 
tions was at Springfield, Illinois, where the 
gas generated was used to drive gas engines, 
which in turn drove air compressors to sup- 
ply the needs of the plant’s aeration tanks. 
Other uses to which this gas has been put 
include the driving of engines for sewage 
pumping, to serve as an auxiliary fuel for 
incinerator plants, and to serve as the sole 
fuel for hot water heaters, which in turn 
heat plant buildings and keep warm the con- 
tents of sludge digestion tanks. 

One of the more recent examples of this 
new development is to be found in Durham, 
North Carolina. That city’s new sewage 
treatment plant not only powers its own 
operation but supplements the regular hydro 
and steam units of the city’s water pumping 
plant. Engines powered by gas from the 
plant’s three sewage digesters generate all 
the power needed to operate the sewage 
plant. In addition to operating a small 
hydroelectric plant for water and other mu- 


nicipal purposes, the city has a stand-by | 


power arrangement with a private utility. 
Both are hooked up with the sewage treat- 
ment plant electric output so that, when 
necessary, each can draw on one or both of 
the others for power. 

All sewage treatment processes consist of 
three essential elements, whether those ele- 
ments are carried on as independent steps or 
combined in a single process. Those ele- 
ments consist of (a) separating from the 
liquids as much of the suspended material 
as possible, (b) the oxidation of the clari- 
fied liquid to avoid its subsequent putrefac- 
tion, and (c) the transformation of the ac- 
cumulated solid material taken from the 
liquid to an inoffensive state. The gas gen- 
eration referred to in the inquiry takes place 
during the last mentioned step when biolog- 
ical digestion is the process employed. Such 
digestion ordinarily takes place in a large 
concrete tank, and the gases are the product 
of fermentation. Methane and carbon diox- 
ide are the two most important ingredients 
of this digester gas. The fuel value of the 
gas, of course, depends upon its methane 
content. No purification of the gas, other 
than the prevention of an undue moisture 
content, is necesary. The collection and util- 
ization of the gas requires some sort of cover 
for the tank in which it is generated, and is 
usually stored either in the tank itself be- 
neath the cover or in a small gasometer. 

The extent to which economical use can 
be made of such gas depends, of course, upon 
the type of equipment used in sewage treat- 
ment. When sludge is disposed of by means 
other than digestion, as, for example, by 
mechanical dewatering and incineration, fer- 
mentation and gas production do not occur. 
Imhoff tanks, although they do provide for 
digestion, are difficult to adapt to gas col- 
lection. Separate digestion tanks, on the 
other hand, are well suited to this purpose. 
Other conditioning factors are the amount of 
heat and power needed and their present 
source.—FRANK W. HERRING, executive di- 
rector, Joint Secretariat, American Society 
of Municipal Engineers and International 
Association of Public Works Officials. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Likes Ogburn Articles 


IR: I think the articles by Professor Ogburn 

have been among the most interesting and 
worth while material that has appeared in 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT recently. Some might say 
that these articles do not deal with day-to-day 
routine matters of administration, but I wonder 
if most of us city managers don’t become so 
involved with routine operations that we lose 
sight entirely of some of the underlying causes 
which materially affect our particular problems. 

C. A. HARRELL 
City Manager 

Binghamton, New York 


Getting Into Public Service 


IR: I am about to graduate from the Whar- 

ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 
where I have an excellent record and have taken 
numerous courses in political science. Since I 
am interested in a public service career, particu- 
larly one that will lead to city-manager work, I 
would like to get into a career position in local 
government and at the same time continue my 
academic training. 

D. M. L. 

One of the most difficult types of letters 
which we have to answer are those asking 
for advice on how to enter municipal serv- 
ice. More than ever before, American muni- 
cipalities are in need of high caliber men 
and women, with a broad background of 
education and training, who are willing to 
enter upon a career of public service. But the 
widespread requirement of local residence 
for appointment to local positions is a seri- 
ous obstacle. There is at present very little 
chance, especially at the lower level, for an 
outside man to secure an appointment in any 
city administration. The best we can do, 
therefore, is to suggest that anyone inter- 
ested in such a career canvass the possibil- 
ities in his own ctiy and inquire as to the 
qualifications for positions in which he might 
be interested. 

Another suggestion is that the rudiments 
of some special technique, such as stenog- 
raphy, accounting, or statistics, be acquired. 
Municipal officials are inclined to look with 
favor upon persons who are qualified to per- 
form some immediate task in the city’s busi- 
ness, and special competence along some 


such line is often a wedge to a higher admin- 
istrative career. A third suggestion for any- 
one just graduating from college is that at 
least one year of graduate work in public 
administration will give one a broader out- 
look, a better acquaintance with principles 
of administration, and provide an oppor- 
tunity to make more contacts.—Ep1Tor. 























Courtesy Chicago Daily News and 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc 


“Georce, I've Got ONE COLUMN TO FILL AND WE 


Eprtor 
O TO PRESS TOMORROW. YOU'LL HAVE TO SIT DOWN AND 
WRITE SOME OF your ‘Letters To THE EpiTor.’ ”’ 





THIS SPACE IS DEDICATED 
TO THOSE WHO INTENDED 
TO WRITE THE EDITOR A 
LETTER. NEXT MONTH WE 
MAY HAVE TO ‘LET GEORGE 
DO IT’ (see cartoon). 
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EDITED BY ORIN F. 


Supreme Court Holds Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act Invalid 


teehee haga minority bondholders 
may again get the whip hand over nu- 
merous insolvent cities as a result of the 
overthrow of the municipal debt readjust- 
ment act by the United States Supreme 
Court on May 25 (C. L. Ashton et al., peti- 
tioners, v. Cameron County, Texas, Water 
Improvement District No. 1). By a 5-4 
decision, the entire procedure for readjust- 
ing local indebtedness was wiped off the stat- 
ute books on the ground that it invades the 
sovereignty of the states by subjecting the 
obligations of their political subdivisions to 
federal “interference.” 

The Act declared unconstitutional by so 
narrow a margin was enacted in 1934 as a 
two-year emergency measure, and only six 
weeks previous to the Supreme Court de- 
cision the provisions of the statute had been 
extended to 1940. The law was enacted in 
1934 to meet a critical situation in local 
finance. From 1,000 to 3,000 local govern- 
ments in 41 states were in default on the 
principal or interest of their obligations. The 
amount in default was estimated as high as 
two billion dollars, or almost one-seventh of 
the total outstanding obligations of all po- 
litical subdivisions. Cities, counties, and spe- 
cial districts were being subjected to a plague 
of court actions mandamusing local officials 
to tax again and again to pay off suing cred- 
itors, and the crisis in the municipal bond 
market was having adverse effects on the 
credit of solvent cities. 

Although the statute which Congress 
passed to alleviate this situation was popu- 
larly miscalled a “bankruptcy act,” it did 
not permit political subdivisions to wind up 
their affairs, pro-rate their assets, and 
emerge as new legal entities. The act simply 
prescribed a procedure for the orderly re- 
adjustment of a local debt structure without 
the danger of being balked by a small num- 
ber of stubborn creditors. In many cases, 
the readjustment plans agreed upon by the 
Federal District Court, the local govern- 
ment, and the necessary majority of cred- 
itors (66-2/3 per cent for special districts, 
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and 75 per cent in the case of cities) did not 
call for any paring down of obligations, but 
merely postponed maturity dates or declared 
a temporary moratorium on certain portions 
of the debt. The Securities Exchange Com- 
mission in a recently published study de- 
clares that only 46 local government units 
had filed petitions by the end of 1935, and 
only a third of that number had actually put 
readjustment schemes into effect. The true 
results of the law cannot be measured, how- 
ever, by the number of localities which 
actually resorted to the formal procedure 
outlined in the statute. In uncounted insol- 
vent communities, actual debt readjustments 
were effected solely because the presence of 
the “municipal bankruptcy act” on the stat- 
ute books brought minority creditors into 
line. 

The Supreme Court decision on the act 
shows a sharp cleavage of opinion among 
the justices. The majority argue that Con- 
gress, in extending its bankruptcy power 
to include the political subdivisions of states, 
is interfering with state functions no less 
than if it laid a Federal tax on the opera- 
tion of local governments. The fact that 
the political subdivision itself voluntarily 
asks for debt readjustment, and that its con- 
sent is necessary for any refunding plan, 
does not impress the five justices. “If vol- 
untary proceedings may be permitted,” they 
argue, ‘so may involuntary ones [even those 
concerning state governments] subject of 
course to any inhibition of the 11th Amend- 
ment,’ which declares that no state can be 
sued without its consent. The minority 
group of four, however, state that the debt 
readjustment statute does not dislocate the 
balance of our federal system and declare 
that it is beside the point to discuss the 
validity of some hypothetical compulsory 
bankruptcy statute referring to local govern- 
ments. 

“Experience makes it certain,’’ concludes 
the minority group, “that generally there 
will be at least a small minority of creditors 
who will resist a composition however fair 
and reasonable, if the law does not subject 
them to a pressure to obey the general will. 

To hold that this purpose must be 
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thwarted by the courts because of a sup- 
posed affront to the dignity of a state, 
though the state disclaims the affront and 
is doing all it can to keep the law alive, is 
to make dignity a doubtful blessing.” 

The sweeping nature of the majority 
opinion and dicta makes it almost certain 
that the court, as composed at present, will 
not approve any effective bankruptcy stat- 
ute for insolvent local governments. Since 
states are forbidden by the contract clause 
of the federal constitution to effectuate any 
plan impairing the obligation of contracts, 
no real assistance for cities can come from 
that quarter. ‘States’ rights” may be pre- 
served by the decision in the Cameron 
County case, but it will mean that many 
local governments must go under a bondhold- 
ers’ dictatorship. — J. Kerwin WILLIAMS, 
research associate, United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


Washington Cities Seek Larger Share 
of State-Collected Revenues 


HE 152 municipal officials attending the 

third annual conference of the Associa- 
tion of Washington Cities at Wenatchee, on 
May 6 to 8, gave unanimous assent to a 
resolution requesting an increase in the 
municipally shared gasoline tax to 20 per 
cent of the net revenues from this source, 
state maintenance of all primary highways 
within the limits of cities and towns, and 
increased municipal control over expenditure 
of apportioned funds. Washington cities and 
towns now receive approximately 12 per cent 
of state gasoline tax revenues apportioned on 
a per capita basis and are charged with main- 
taining 258 miles of state primary highways 
within their limits. 

With similar unanimity the Washington 
municipal officials took action favoring a 
return of 50 per cent of net revenues to 
cities and towns from the state controlled 
liquor monopoly, an increase of some 20 per 
cent over present apportionments. In the 
interests of uniformity the Association re- 
quested state liquor board action to close all 
beer and wine dispensaries on Sunday in 
keeping with pre-prohibition state laws on 
this subject. 

The open forum discussion concerned with 
the twenty state-wide initiative measures 
then being circulated for signatures resulted 
in Association disapproval of thirteen of 


these measures, most of which would result 
in curtailment of present sources of muni- 
cipal revenues. No action was taken on a 
measure seeking reenactment of the present 
state property tax limit law. Although this 
measure has depleted municipal property tax 
revenue, which is the only substantial source 
available to cities and towns, Washington 
municipal officials are looking to the state- 
collected municipally shared revenue pro- 
gram as the answer to their financial 
dilemma. 

The appointment of a standing commit- 
tee on in-service training was authorized as 
was a committee for the purposes of redraft- 
ing state and local election laws. Continua- 
tion of a federal work relief program with 
decentralized administration was also fa- 
vored. An amendment to the constitution 
was unanimously adopted favoring an in- 
crease in Association dues, beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. 

Mayor Herbert Horrocks of Aberdeen was 
re-elected president of the Association, and 
Hobart S. Dawson, city attorney of Belling- 
ham, and Mayor Charles Anderson of Ellens- 
burg were elected vice-presidents —RussELL 
BARTHELL, executive secretary, Association 
of Washington Cities. 


Less Work on July 4 for Firemen, 
Doctors, and Undertakers 


FN gates nly bens study of casualties from 
fireworks, begun on July 5, 1935, shows 
that at least 30 persons were killed and 
7,738 injured in celebrating July 4 of last 
year, according to the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. This study proves that 
there is no such thing as “harmless fire- 
works.”’ More than two-thirds of the casual- 
ties were caused by the common firecracker, 
and the so-called “harmless” sparklers caused 
90 casualties and several fatalities. This 
study, made by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American Museum of 
Safety, shows that during the 30-year period 
from 1900 to 1930 more American lives 
were lost celebrating our independence than 
were lost in acquiring it in the Revolutionary 
War. 

If explosives must be used, it is stated, 
the authorities can limit their use to super- 
vised public displays, thus limiting the dan- 
ger of killing or injuring people and destroy- 
ing property. Most of the largest cities in 
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the country and a number of small cities 
and towns in nearly every state have some 
kind of ordinance prohibiting or regulating 
fireworks within their corporate limits. Most 
ordinances follow the model fireworks ordi- 
nance of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, which prohibits the use and sale of 
fireworks. Such ordinances have proved very 
effective. For instance, during the five years 
from 1923 to 1927, Detroit had an average 
of 46 fires from fireworks each year; in May, 
1928, a fireworks ordinance was passed and 
during the next seven years, 1928-34, there 
was a total of only six fires caused by fire- 
works. Milwaukee firemen for a number of 
years answered an average of 50 alarms on 
the Fourth, and in 1934 fireworks caused 
injuries to 190 persons. The city then passed 
an ordinance barring all shooting of fire- 
works, and on July 4, 1935, only four alarms 
were turned in and only five persons were 
injured. Copies of the model ordinance can 
be obtained from the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. The state municipal leagues in Min- 
nesota and New York also have issued model 
fireworks ordinances. 


Federal Assistance Offered Local 
Units in Recruiting Personnel 


HE United States Civil Service Commis- 

sion recently established a policy of co- 
operating with any state, county, or munici- 
pal civil service commission or city manager 
by furnishing the names, addresses, and rat- 
ings of eligibles on certain federal registers. 
Two newly opened lists which will be of par- 
ticular interest to state and local officials are 
those for “junior civil service examiner’ and 
for “economist” of various grades. The 
junior civil service examiner register was 
established in November, 1934, and required 
a college degree as a prerequisite. The ex- 
amination was intended to test men and 
women for native ability and was not in- 
tended to discover any special training or 
experience along any particular line of work. 
“These young men and women represent a 
particularly fine type of material available 
for appointment to the junior positions in 
any organization,” according to the Com- 
mission. The economist register includes 
grades from $2,600 to $5,600. Over 2,000 
economists competed in this examination, 
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and the resulting register will be established 
by specialties so that men who have spe- 
cialized along particular lines may be 
selected. Other registers in the field of social 
economics, taxation, and specialized econom- 
ics are also available for state and local 
agencies upon request. 

If so desired, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion will certify names of persons residing 
in the state in question. The only restric- 
tion involved in this co-operative agreement 
is the understanding that the names and 
ratings will not be made public and that 
they will be used only in connection with 
appointments which may be under considera- 
tion. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Abandons Com- 
mission Plan of Government 


N MAY 7, 1935, after 22 years’ experi- 

ence under commission government, the 
voters of Lincoln, Nebraska, by a majority 
of 760, decided to abandon it. They adopted 
a charter amendment providing for a nom- 
inally paid, policy-determining council of 
seven members, and the grouping of the 
administrative services into three depart- 
ments, each in charge of a director appointed 
by and responsible to the council. 

The defeated minority, led by ex-Gover- 
nor Bryan, now mayor, forced the submis- 
sion, at a special city election on April 14, 
of another charter amendment rescinding 
the action taken on May 7 last year and re- 
storing commission government. This amend- 
ment was rejected by the voters, and the 
change in form of government definitely sus- 
tained by the largely increased majority of 
1,686. 

The charter change was attacked as a 
step toward council-manager government, 
and such an outcome is quite probable with- 
in a few years.—L. E. AyLswortu, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 


Toledo Assumes Responsibility for 
Industrial Peace 


HE Toledo city council recently voted 
$5,100 to continue the work of the 
Toledo Industrial Peace Board when the 
federal government withdrew its financial 
support. This plan for maintaining indus- 
trial peace grew out of a crisis in local em- 
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ployer-employee relations which culminated 
in 1935. During the previous year Toledo 
had been the scene of a number of industrial 
strikes, one of which was marked by dis- 
order and bloodshed. To prevent a recur- 
rence of these strikes a call for help was sent 
to the federal government, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor Edward F. McGrady was 
sent to Toledo to see what he could do to 
solve the problem. With the aid of three 
newspaper editors and leading public cit- 
izens, Mr. McGrady set up a plan which in- 
cluded the formation of the Toledo Indus- 
trial Peace Board composed of a chairman, 
director, five representatives of labor, five of 
management, and eight non-partisan citizens, 
with Mr. McGrady acting as temporary 
chairman. 

The Central Labor Union selected the 
labor representatives on the board, and the 
chamber of commerce the management rep- 
resentatives. The eight impartial citizens 
were picked by the board chairman and in- 
cluded two judges, two attorneys, a rabbi, a 
Catholic priest, a relief director, and a retail 
merchant. The board in itself has no power; 
it can force neither labor nor management to 
do anything against its wishes. Employers 
and employees alike can continue to adjust 
their differences, bargain collectively, or ne- 
gotiate among themselves. The board how- 
ever, is set up as a new impartial negotiating 
agency, as a last resort to settlement, where 
cooler minds and impartial thinking are 
helpful in reaching a satisfactory agreement 
before strikes or violence occur. 

The Board emerged from its first year 
with a remarkably impressive record. Ten 
labor management disputes, affecting 4,045 
workers, have been satisfactorily settled after 
negotiations between workers and employees 
became deadlocked and before strikes were 
called. Two of these were minor difficulties 
involving less than 50 workers. Five were of 
major proportions, affecting more than 250 
workers in each case. 

Although set up primarily to settle dis- 
putes before they developed into strikes, the 
peace plan has shown marked ability in 
strike settlements. Seven strikes which were 
called in Toledo in the past year, and which 
involved 1,160 employees, have been settled 
through negotiations of the Toledo Peace 
Board. Five of these were of minor nature, 
affecting less than 100 workers. Two of them 
were of major importance, involving about 


500 men. Strike violence in Toledo has been 
negligible since the plan was established. 

Because of the numerous requests from 
other cities for aid in setting up similar 
plans, the federal government was forced to 
withdraw its financial support of the plan 
in Toledo in March, 1936. When the ques- 
tion was recently raised as to whether or 
not the city should maintain the plan, labor 
unions, industrial executives, civic organiza- 
tions, private citizens, and newspapers de- 
manded its continuance. The city council 
responded with an appropriation to insure 
continuance for at least the balance of the 
present year. At the city’s request, Mr. Mc- 
Grady selected the writer, a former news- 
paper labor reporter, as permanent director 
to carry on the work, with the result that 
the Board is now on a more permanent basis 
than it has been at any time during the past. 
—EpmunNp RurFIn, director, Toledo Indus- 
trial Peace Board. 


Examination of Federal Income Tax 
Returns Restricted to State Officials 


CCORDING to the latest published reg- 

ulations of the federal Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the “Costigan Amendment” 
is interpreted as restricting the privilege of 
examining federal income tax returns to state 
officials only. Within their discretion, how- 
ever, such state officials—who undoubtedly 
will be members of a state tax commission 
or similar body—may transmit information 
thus obtained to local assessors. 

Under the proper circumstances, this is the 
best and most practical arrangement. Such 
circumstances would exist where the assess- 
ment function is organized on a township 
and city basis with very numerous assessing 
officers, the tax commission not politically 
minded, aggressive, and its relation to local 
assessors such that it has a vital interest in 
seeing that local assessment practice is the 
most efficient possible. Where for any rea- 
son this is not true, the real effect of the rul- 
ing will be to withhold from numerous pro- 
gressive city and county assessors informa- 
tion which they need to combat smart tax 
dodgers. 

The amendment as written was readily 
susceptible to a ruling that the inspection 
privilege should be available to “any person 
officially charged with the administration of 
any state tax law,” if designated by the 
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governor. Under such interpretation, the gov- 
ernor could deny the privilege to assessors 
in small jurisdictions, who probably would 
have neither the time nor inclination to ex- 
amine the returns and permit tax commis- 
sions to perform the work for them if de- 
sired. At the same time, the effects of lack 
of co-operation by politically minded or 
negligent tax commissions would be nullified 
in the larger cities, where most intangible 
wealth is located. If the tax commission re- 
fused to make the examination or was dila- 
tory or indifferent, local assessors could be 
designated by the governor to do it them- 
selves. 

From this point of view, the ruling is un- 
fortunate. But, as indicated before, where 
the tax commission is aggressive, co-opera- 
tive, and interested in efficient property tax 
administration, the examination privilege 
should prove very effective in bringing about 
more adequate original assessments of per- 
sonal property.—ALBERT W. Noonan, tech- 
nical director, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers. 


Methods of Dealing with Intoxicated 
Drivers 


RECENT survey of 102 large American 
cities, conducted by the United States 
Conference of Mayors, revealed that during 
1935 more than 40 per cent of the cities ex- 
perienced a rise in the number of intoxicated 
drivers. Less than 28 per cent noted a down- 
ward trend, and about a third reported no 
change in the recent trend of arrests. A par- 
ticularly noticeable increase was observed in 
a group of cities with 500,000 or more inhab- 
itants. Most of the cities, it was found, have 
no special municipal ordinances to deal with 
drunken driving, but depend upon relevant 
state laws for enforcement. A complicating 
factor is that some of these statutes are 
framed so as to make punishable not only 
the literally drunken driver, but also all 
drivers ‘under the influence” of liquor. Sci- 
entific examinations to determine the fact 
of intoxication were found to be relatively 
rare. About three-fourths of the municipal- 
ities place their main reliance upon observa- 
tion of the accused driver by officers and 
witnesses. 
In the 76 cities where drunkenness is ordi- 
narily determined with a physician's examina- 
tion, police officers rely to a large extent on close 
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observation of suspected drivers and upon ques- 
tioning regarding the number of drinks he has 
taken. The driver’s ability to stand and walk 
is noted, as well as his speech, the condition of 
his eyes, his breath, general appearance of his 
skin, hair, and attire, conduct, and mental co- 
ordination. In a number of municipalities, the 
police officers supplement mere observation by 
requiring an accused driver to walk a chalked 
line, stand with feet close together, and with 
eyes closed (Romberg Sway Test), to pick up 
a coin from the floor, so sign his name for 
comparison with the signature on license, to 
touch the tip of his nose and ears quickly while 
eyes are closed, to pronounce such syllables as 
“British Constitution,” or “Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” to look up the telephone numbers of 
acquaintances, or to answer questions readily. 
Despite the fact that clinical examinations 
are not widely used at present, most of the 
suggestions offered by municipal police offi- 
cers for improving examination methods 
mention the need for scientific examinations 
of suspects by competent medical men. But 
the legal question of whether or not a driver 
is intoxicated within the terms of the law is 
not the only difficulty encountered. One of 
the chief obstacles is the tolerant attitude of 
the public toward drunken driving, which 
often makes it necessary for prosecutors to 
reduce charges to “reckless driving’ or 
“speeding,” in order to insure some sort of 
penalty. As a result, although the average 
penalty for drunken driving in American 
cities is a sizeable fine, sometimes accom- 
panied by jail sentence or revocation of a 
driver's license for a stated period, most 
offenders are able to escape with the latter 
punishment or even a suspended sentence. 


City Planners Urged to Sell Elected 
Officials on Need of Planning 


HE American Society of Planning Offi- 

cials joined with the American City 
Planning Institute and the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association in holding its 
second joint conference on planning. This 
meeting, held in Richmond, Virginia, on 
May 4 to 6, was attended by about 250 
persons, including all of the consultants of 
the National Resources Committee. These 
consultants serve the state planning boards 
in the 46 states which have state planning 
agencies. While most of their time was de- 
voted to a discussion of state planning prob- 
lems and the urbanism study being con- 
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ducted by the National Resources Commit- 
tee, the conference itself gave special con- 
sideration to problems affecting cities. Rus- 
sell V. Black again stressed the fact that 
housing projects cannot be constructed in 
cities without any relationship to city devel- 
opment; that the basis for any housing pro- 
ject, if it is to be satisfactory and success- 
ful, must be a community plan. 

Practical aspects of planning and the in- 
fluence of planning upon city development 
were given consideration at this year’s con- 
ference. For instance, Clifford W. Ham, 
director of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, in a paper entitled “The City Official 
Needs the Plan,’ directed attention to the 
fact that every plan which is prepared must 
have within itself the implement needed 
to help carry it out. He also pointed out 
that although plans are usually based on five 
or ten year periods, city officials are elected 
for shorter terms and there is a hiatus be- 
tween the preparation of the plan and its 
actual carrying out. He recommended that 
planners give consideration to this practical 
problem and remember in the drafting of 
their plans that the city official elected for 
a term of two years with a limited budget, 
covering only that period of time or a single 
year, has the difficult task of trying to ef- 
fectuate plans for public improvements 
which are based on the needs for a longer 
term of years. 

Charles B. Bennett, city planner of Mil- 
waukee, also stressed the practical aspects 
of planning and the relationship of a plan- 
ning agency to the city council. He said 
that city planning was the highest form of 
research. He was frank to admit, however, 
that the average housewife was more inter- 
ested in obtaining the usual municipal serv- 
ices, such as garbage and ash collection, than 
she was in carrying out the plan for the com- 
munity. He also stated that the plan being 
developed by any planning department had 
to be within the financial limitations of the 
community and that it was valueless for the 
planning organization to submit plans which 
could not be accomplished. He said in part, 
“After seventeen years of rough and tumble 
experience with the Milwaukee Planning 
Commission. . . . I would suggest that we 
first convert elected officials to our cause be- 
fore attempting to organize large citizen com- 
mittees. Unless they are convinced that 
planning is a necessary function in municipal 
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administration, inside resistance will be more 
than outside pressure can overcome.” 

Because of the success of the conference 
on state planning administration held in Chi- 
cago in December of last year, the directors 
of the American Society of Planning Officials 
suggested that a similar conference be held 
this fall, dealing, however, with problems of 
cities. It was the opinion of the directors of 
ASPO that greater consideration must be 
given at the present time to city planning 
than has been accorded cities during the 
last two years.—WaLTER H. BLUCHER, ex- 
ecutive director, American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials. 


Recent Council-Manager 
Developments 


Fotr cities have recently defeated pro- 
posals to adopt the council-manager plan. 
Calais, Maine (5,470) on April 6 defeated 
a council-manager charter by a vote of 1,025 
to 646. Racine, Wisconsin (67,542) on 
April 7 defeated a proposal to adopt the 
manager plan by a vote of 9,631 to 8,164. 
El Cerrito, California (3,870) on May 5 
defeated a proposed manager charter by a 
vote of 926 to 635, and Bethany, Oklahoma 
(2,032) on the same day defeated a similar 
proposal by a vote of 232 to 39. 

At a special election on May 12, the voters 
of Cincinnati decided to retain the Hare 
system of proportional representation by a 
majority of 726 votes out of a total vote of 
71,918. In Beaumont, Texas, at a special 
election on May 23, the voters defeated a 
proposal to replace the manager plan with a 
charter providing for the commission plan. 
A total of 1,724 votes was cast against the 
adoption of the commission plan and 468 
votes for adoption. Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin (13,623) on April 7 abandoned the 
manager plan by a vote of 2,581 to 2,148 
and will return to the mayor-alderman type 
of government in April, 1937. Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, by a vote of 6 to 1 by the vil- 
lage board, recently abandoned the village 
manager ordinance under which they had 
been operating for the past eight years and 
voted itself the powers formerly exercised by 
the manager. In Pomona, California (20,- 
904) a board of freeholders on April 1 made 
public a proposed council-manager charter 
which will be submitted to the voters at the 
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time of the general election on November 3, 
1936. Pulaski, Virginia (7,168) has adopted 
a modified town manager plan, and Yeadon, 
Pennsylvania (5,430) recently passed an or- 
dinance creating the office of borough man- 
ager. 

Movements looking toward the adoption 
of the council-manager plan are under way 
in Fort Lee, Newark, and Paterson, New 
Jersey; East Liverpool and Columbus, Ohio; 
Topeka, Kansas; Hamilton County, Tennes- 
see; Atlanta, Georgia; Canon City, Colo- 
rado; and Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. Chick- 
asha, Oklahoma, recently elected a board of 
freeholders to draft a charter to be sub- 
mitted to the voters at a later date. 


New Techniques in Public Personnel 


Work 


— Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada recently held two re- 
gional conferences, one in Buffalo and an- 
other in Chicago, both attended by repre- 
sentatives from various public personnel 
agencies, employees’ organizations, federal 
agencies, and other interested groups. Of 
especial interest at the Buffalo conference, 
held on April 20 to May 2, was a discussion 
of how to keep classification plans abreast 
of changes in the service. In the federal 
service this is done by means of periodic 
desk audits when the need for reclassification 
of positions becomes apparent. In New York 
City, department heads are given rather free 
range in determining changes in classifica- 
tion, while in New Jersey the classification 
of positions is kept up to date largely on the 
basis of reports from department heads. It 
was the consensus of those present that the 
periodic desk audit of an entire department 
or service is entirely too expensive for the 
average jurisdiction but that reports of de- 
partment heads, information received on re- 
quests for examination and certification, and 
complaints of improper classification by em- 
ployees are sufficient to keep up to date the 
average classification plan for services with 
under 20,000 employees. Ellsworth Wolf- 
sperger, director of personnel, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, discussed the construction of 
objective or short-answer tests and the posi- 
tions to which they can best be applied, stat- 
ing that such tests should contain at least 
100 items. He also explained in some detail 
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the system worked out while he was with the 
New York State Civil Service Commission 
for the rapid and accurate rating of objec- 
tive test questions by use of an answer sheet 
and a rubber stamp device. 

Rufus Jarnagin, of the New York State 
Department of Education, stated that “Hun- 
dreds and thousands of civil service employ- 
ees have been supplanted by relief workers 
throughout the Union, and particularly in 
every large municipality. . The relief 
worker should supplement civil service work- 
ers, not supplant them.” 

At a series of roundtable discussions at 
the Chicago conference, held on May 21 to 
23, problems in everyday personnel work 
were discussed. Most of the executives pres- 
ent agreed that while classification plans are 
valuable administrative tools, they are also 
the sources of many difficult personnel prob- 
lems. As the talk turned to examinations, 
the consensus seemed to be that intelligence 
tests are in general the most valuable meas- 
uring devices but are also most subject to 
public criticism. It was felt by some that 
intelligence tests should be written in terms 
of the job. Reporting on his recent studies 
on intelligence tests, Professor L. L. Thurs- 
tone, of the University of Chicago, set down 
seven primary traits which might constitute 
an intelligence test: number ability, ability 
to pick out essentials from a printed page, 
word fluency, ability to interpret situations 
(deduction), ability to recognize patterns 
(induction), and ability to visualize forms, 
space, and the like. 

One speaker pointed out the advisability 
of making studies on the job of those em- 
ployees who are doing poor work. This 
would be done by the use of such simple 
procedures as analysis of attendance records 
and ability to get along with others, which 
could be done without bringing in a psychi- 
atrist. It was felt, however, that psychi- 
atrists might be profitably utilized on a part- 
time basis in solving problems of maladjusted 
employees in the service. Robert N. Mc- 
Murray, psychiatrist of the Psychological 
Corporation of Chicago, said that in order 
to determine the causes of personality dis- 
orders the individual’s physical condition 
should first be studied, since there might 
well be illnesses causing maladjustment; that 
his intellectual and physical condition should 
be studied as well as his fitness to do the 
specific task he is doing; and that his ad- 
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justment to his job and to his family en- 
vironment should be investigated. With 
these three things done the most important 
part of the investigator’s work, the personal 
interview, should then be undertaken. It 
was pointed out also that even though the 
very best tests were devised, they would not 
be of much use unless a large number of 
qualified applicants were attracted. This 
would call for a wider circulation of an- 
nouncements of examinations to be given. 
Such announcements should be put in as 
attractive form as possible, rather than in 
the form of legal notices. 

When the possibility of exchanging staff 
members between commissions was brought 
up, it was generally held to be desirable 
practice if it could be legally accomplished. 
A resolution passed by the conference recom- 
mended that the executive council study the 
advisability of establishing standards for 
civil service commissions. 


Librarians Approve Plans for 
Obtaining Federal Aid 


Y a large majority the council of the 

American Library Association at the 
58th annual conference of the association, 
held May 11-16 at Richmond, Virginia, ap- 
proved a plan for securing federal aid. The 
plan provides: (1) that the executive board 
of the Association be granted authority to 
proceed with a formal request for federal aid 
on a permanent basis; (2) that co-operation 
in the collection of library statistics by the 
national government, the state library agen- 
cies, and the American Library Association 
be undertaken jointly as soon as possible; 
and (3) that a study of library finance in 
the United States be made to determine the 
needs of the various states for federal aid 
and how it could best be administered. 

In the presidential address at the opening 
session, Louis R. Wilson of the University of 
Chicago outlined four major tasks which 
confront American librarians. These, he said, 
are (1) to provide library service for the 
45,000,000 people now without it; (2) to 
improve the service of some 40,000,000 peo- 
ple who live in areas where library facilities 
are sorely inadequate; (3) to make the li- 
brary a significant adult educational force 
in the life of the nation; and (4) to increase 
the usefulness of the great scholarly libraries 
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in America for the purposes of scholarship 
and research. 

Further emphasis on the need for federal 
aid was given by David Cushman Coyle, 
author of Brass Tacks. “There will be no 
prosperity for America,” he declared, “until 
money is poured into cultural expansion,” 
and he further pointed that because of the 
shift in the burden of taxation from local 
real estate to personal incomes and from city 
to state to federal tax systems, libraries will 
inevitably have to be aided by heavy federal 
subsidies. These federal subsidies, he added, 
should be administered by state and local 
authorities —EstHEr H. Dixon, American 
Library Association. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
—Ann Arbor, Michigan, September 1-4. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OrFIcers’ ASSOCIA- 
TION — Toronto, Ontario, September 9-11. 
Executive director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
oF Potice—Kansas City, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 21-24. Secretary, George Black, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—Detroit, Michigan, September 23- 
25. Technical director, Albert W. Noonan, 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SociETY OF MuNICcIPAL ENGI- 
NEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Pustic Worxs Orriciats — Toronto, On- 
tario, September 28-October 1. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MuNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, Illinois, October 15-17. Executive 
director, Clifford W. Ham, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION—Richmond, Virginia, October 19-21. 
Executive director, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

Crvit Service ASSEMBLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA — Cincinnati, Ohio, 
October 21-24. Executive director, G. Lyle 
Belsley, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ha ee CAROLINA LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALI- 
Ties. Field Agent. Salary between $200 
and $250 a month, plus traveling expense. Pre- 
fer man with previous experience in municipal 
administration, and with type of personality 
which will gain confidence of municipal officials. 
He will be expected to aid in the police training 
program and must be able to give assistance to 
local officials on the spot, in the solution of 
problems connected with budgeting, accounting, 
tax collection, debt refunding, police records, 
and other problems. Will have charge of arrang- 
ing and conducting regional meetings of local 
officials and should be able to make brief survey 
of a particular department or of a whole city 
government. Apply before June 20, to the 
League, Capital Club Building, Raleigh. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. Pre-Service Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. These fel- 
lowships which are being inaugurated this fall to 
provide training through two academic years at 
the graduate level carry a stipend of $650 for 
the first academic year, plus tuition and fees. 
Applicants must be citizens of the United States, 
under 30 years of age, graduates of recognized 
universities and colleges, and must qualify for 
admission to the graduate school of the Univer- 
sity. Applications for the academic year 1936-37 
must be submitted not later than June 15, 1936, 
to the Committee on Training for Public Ad- 
ministration, 213 Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

UNIVERSITY OF Minnesota. /n-Service Fel- 
lowships in Public Administration. A number 
of fellowships are offered carrying stipends of 
$1,000 to $1,500 a year for a period of one 
year at the graduate level. Applicants must not 
be over 35 years of age, graduates of recognized 
universities, and must qualify for admission to 
the graduate school. They must have had not 
less than three years of experience in public 
service preferably in a position involving some 
administrative responsibility. Applications must 
be submitted not later than July 1, 1936, to the 
Committee on Public Administration, 213 Bur- 
ton Hall, University of Minnesota. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 35; married; at present employed by 
eastern municipality (10 years); recent graduate 
of Northeastern University in business adminis- 
tration; seeks opportunity as assistant on staff 


of progressive city manager. (P-36). 

Age 28; M. A. degree in political science; 
three and one-half years’ research and adminis- 
trative experience; previously with state mu- 
nicipal league; two years as research and admin- 
istrative assistant to manager of large city. De- 
sires administrative, research, or publicity posi- 
tion. (P-35). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Roy S. BRADEN, city manager of Hopewell, 
Virginia, 1924-31, and county manager, Arling- 
ton County, Virginia, 1932-36, is now the man- 
ager of the Resettlement Project at Berwyn 
Heights, Maryland. 

FRANK C. HANRAHAN, city manager of Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, 1926-32, on June 1 succeeded 
Mr. Braden as county manager of Arlington 
County. Mr. Hanrahan has been with the WPA 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

LoreEN D. MILLER, who was recently appointed 
assistant director of the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, holds a master’s degree in 
municipal administration from the University of 
Michigan. He came to Chicago from Dun & 
Bradstreet and formerly was with the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. 

RoNnALD B. Wetcnu, Ph. D. Yale, 1932, who 
has been director of research and statistics for 
the Connecticut Welfare Commission, has joined 
the staff of the National Association of Assessing 
Officers as research consultant. 

C. A. MILLER, city manager of Grayling, 
Michigan, since the council-manager plan went 
into effect in July, 1935, was appointed city 
manager of Kingsford (Iron Mountain), Michi- 
gan, effective June 1. 

A. E. GARNER, city secretary-treasurer and 
tax assessor-collector, Jacksonville, Texas, for 
fifteen years, succeeded J. Bryan Miller as city 
manager, when Mr. Miller went to the manager- 
ship of Wichita Falls. 

BEN Draper, M. A., University of Denver, 
1936, joined the staff of the Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association in June. Mr. Draper was 
a clerk and payroll auditor, 1922 to 1932, and 
city clerk, 1932 to 1935, for the city and county 
of Denver. 

MacDona_p SALTER, M. A. in Economic Ge- 
ography, Pomona College, 1934, and apprentice, 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1935-36, 
has joined the staff of the Tennessee State Plan- 
ning Commission. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


EETH for the Budget Law. Under the 

terms of a new charter amendment, city 
officials in Hamtramck, Michigan, will be held 
personally responsible for overspending or ex- 
ceeding their budget allotments. Any official 
guilty of such an overdraft may be removed 
from office by action of any citizen. 


Idle Cash Put to Work. Whitesboro, Texas, 
invests the city’s cash surplus in United States 
Government “baby bonds,” rather than allow 
it to lie idle on deposit in banks. 


Assessment Up, Rate Down. A _ substantial 
reduction in the tax rate of Detroit, Michigan, 
will be effected by virtue of an increase of about 
$75,000,000 of city’s total assessed valuations, 
the board of assessors has announced. At least 
$50,000,000 has been added to the personal 
property tax roll, which in addition to building 
activities, is chiefly responsible for the increase. 


Sub-Surface Revenues. The first ordinance in 
Michigan to set up rental fees for space used by 
stores and other business places under streets, 
sidewalks, and alleys has been adopted by the 
Pontiac city commission. Each owner of an 
underground vault is required to pay an annual 
fee of $10, plus 4 per cent for each dollar of 
assessed valuation the vault represents. An addi- 
tional revenue of $5,000 annually is expected 
from this source. 


City Controls Child Labor. Parents in Dear- 
born, Michigan, who force their children to 
work in street trades in violation of city regu- 
lations will be liable to a fine of $100 or 90 
days in jail, according to a new ordinance. 


More Free Ports. Three other cities have fol- 
lowed New York’s lead and made formal appli- 
cation to the Foreign Trade Zones Board at 
Washington for the establishment of “free 
ports” within their corporate limits. These mu- 
nicipalities are San Francisco, Mobile, and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipaf Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 


Water Not an Essential Food. Water sold by 
the Fort Smith, Arkansas, municipal water plant 
is not “a food necessary to sustain life,” and 
was therefore recently declared not exempt from 
the state 2 per cent sales tax, in an opinion by 
the state’s attorney-general. 


Curb Space Conserved. Greensboro, North 
Carolina, has tackled the problem of the gradual 
conversion of curb space dedicated to public use 
and used for parking into filling station drive- 
ways. A new ordinance restricts the width of 
such driveways and the number which may be 
constructed to serve each filling station. The 
city council has also called a public hearing on 
the question of prohibiting all future construc- 
tion of filling stations in congested business 
areas. 


Tax Sales Invalidated. Holding that the de- 
linquent taxpayers were not given proper notice 
of impending tax sales under a 1935 act of the 
legislature, the supreme court of Michigan has 
invalidated such sales. As a result, Michigan 
cities will have to go on for another year relying 
solely upon voluntary payments by property 
owners. 


New Federal-City Arrangement. The city 
council of Columbus, Ohio, has authorized a co- 
operative agreement with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in the investigation of surface 
water resources. The state, which previously 
contributed toward the cost of the undertaking, 
has been obliged to withdraw its support, and 
the city has agreed to pay $25 per month to 
maintain the stream flow gauge at the city dam. 


New Type of Head Tax. Buffalo, New York, 
has adopted an ordinance for the licensing and 
control of phrenologists, persons who claim skill 
in determining an individual’s talents and char- 
acteristics by an examination of the head. 
Phrenologists will be required to pay an annual 
license fee of $50 and to submit a full statement 
as to the location and nature of their business, 
their past police records, etc. Fortune telling 


and the selling of books on fortunes are pro- 
hibited. 


Radio Reporting. In order to acquaint tax- 
payers with services provided by local govern- 
ment and their cost in comparison to other com- 
modities, local radio stations in Atlanta have 
donated time to officials and department heads. 
The board of assessors reports this has been 
helpful and the response very gratifying. 
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Aftermath of Tax Limitation. When citizens 
of Columbus, Ohio, recently refused to author- 
ize a 3-mill levy in addition to the 10-mill limit, 
a considerable breakdown in city services re- 
sulted. Approximately 710 employees were dis- 
missed, 8 fire houses closed, 4 police cruisers 
taken from the street, garbage collection and 
street cleaning discontinued. To defray the cost 
of the street cleaning program, it was proposed 
to levy by special assessment a charge of 3 cents 
a front foot on each residential lot. Other rates 
varied from $2.51 per front foot in the down- 
town area to 4 cents a front foot in outlying 
business districts. 


White Cane Ordinance Adopted. A new ordi- 
nance in Spokane, Washington, restricts the use 
of white canes or walking sticks on the streets of 
the city to blind or partially blind persons. A 
fine and/or jail sentence may be meted out to 
violators of the ordinance. The white canes are 
to serve as a means of identifying sightless per- 
sons to drivers so as to give the blind pedestri- 
ans special privileges at crossings. 


Municipal Flood Commission. The mayor of 
Hartford, Connecticut, has been authorized to 
appoint a flood commission of business men to 
consider all problems resulting from the recent 
flood that are not of such immediate nature as 
to require instant action. The commission may 
employ engineers, expert advisers, and necessary 
clerical assistance. 


Eliminate Water Meter Rentals. The board 
of water works trustees of the city of Des 
Moines, Iowa, voted recently to eliminate meter 
rental charges to consumers. This move, it was 
claimed, would save water users between $50,000 
and $70,000 a year. 


Finding Untaxed Property. As a result of dis- 
closures made by a WPA property survey in 
Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, which included 
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the discovery that more than 100 buildings have 
never paid any taxes, the assessment system will 
be thoroughly overhauled. Real estate parcels 
hereafter will be listed geographically by street 
address rather than alphabetically by owner's 
name. 


Tax Exemption Reduced. In an effort to cut 
down exempt properties the New York City 
Board of Taxes and Adjustment has re-examined 
more than 13,000 parcels held by religious, be- 
nevolent, educational, and other institutions on 
which no taxes are paid under the exemption 
provision of the tax law. As a result of the 
survey, a number of these properties were put 
back permanently on the tax roll, while in some 
other cases the exempt portion of the property 
was greatly reduced. 


Smoke Regulation Agency Created. A divi- 
sion of smoke regulation has been created in 
the St. Louis Department of Public Safety under 
the control of a special commissioner of smoke 
regulation and a deputy commissioner. The first 
duty with which the commissioner is charged is 
the preparation and submission to the mayor of 
a plan for the abatement of smoke in the city. 
The new officials are required to be persons with 
experience in the theory and practice of con- 
struction and operating of such combustion de- 
vices and furnaces, or in the theory and practice 
of smoke abatement. 


Amusements to Pay for Relief. New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has adopted a tax ordinance making 
a levy on most forms of public entertainment 
and amusement in order to provide funds for 
welfare purposes and unemployment relief. The- 
ater and motion picture admissions are to be 
taxed 2 per cent; athletic contests, concerts, ex- 
cursions on steamers, cabarets, night clubs, and 
dance halls, 5 per cent; carrousels or similar 
devices, as well as games of skill or chance, 5 
per cent. 


Dead Cats and New-Fangled Government 


REMEMBER being wakened late at night in Petersburg. The rain was pouring down. 

Torrents. I went to the telephone and a woman’s voice asked, “Is this the city man- 
ager?” I replied that it was. “Well,” she said, “there has been a dead cat lying in the street 
in front of my house for the last four days, and the city has done nothing about it,”’ and 1 
asked, “Well, madam, did you telephone the police department?” “Certainly not,” she re- 
plied. “Did you telephone the street cleaning department?” I continued. She said, “Cer- 
tainly, I did nothing of the kind,” and I said, “Well, I am sorry that it has been neglected, 
but it is raining very hard now and it is quite late. I don’t know whether I can get any- 
body at the city stables, but I can assure you that it will be attended to in the morning.” 
“That's just it,” she retorted. “This hard rain has washed it down in the sewer, and now 1 
never will know how long this new-fangled city government neglects its business.” 


—Louts BrownLow, former city manager, Petersburg, 


Virginia. and Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


Tue Ross-Loos Cuirnic. By H. U. M. 
Higgins. Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. March, 1936. 29pp. 
40 cents. 

A description of the pioneer venture in group 
medical service for public employees in Los 
Angeles. The author describes the background 
and the early beginnings of the clinic, its suc- 
cess and growth, methods of financing, opposi- 
tion and attacks from various sources, and an 
evaluation of the service to its subscribers. Mr. 
Higgins concludes that the clinic is “a stirring 
example of what American employee groups can 
do themselves to solve one of their greatest 
problems.” 


DRUNKEN Drivinc. By United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., May, 1936. 8pp. 
(mimeo.). 50 cents. 

A report of a survey covering 102 large cities 
relative to the extent of drunken driving in 
1935, special municipal ordinances dealing with 
the subject, and scientific examinations to de- 
termine the fact of intoxication. Included in 
the appendix are the Detroit ordinance control- 
ling drunken driving and specimen examination 
blanks from three different cities. 


MuNIcIPAL RENTAL CHARGES AGAINST PRI- 
VATELY Ownep Utiities. By Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
March, 1936. 12pp., appendix, and 
sample ordinances. 

A report based upon the information supplied 
by law officers in 91 cities concerning rental 
charges imposed upon gas, electric, telephone, 
and telegraph utilities. Included in the appen- 
dix are several sample ordinances relating to 
rental charges. 


THE ASSESSMENT OF REAL PROPERTY IN 
THE Unitep States. By Joseph B. 
Silverherz. New York State Tax Com- 
mission, Albany. 1936. 351pp. 

An extensive survey and analysis of the as- 
sessment procedure in the United States. This 
monograph is divided into four parts: (1) his- 
torical background; (2) present assessment or- 
ganization and assessment conditions, in which 


the author describes the assessment procedures 
in each of the 48 states; (3) analysis of pro- 
posals for reform; and (4) conclusion, together 
with a suggested program for New York. 


ProperTY Tax Limitation Laws. Edited 
by Glen Leet and Robert M. Paige. 
Public Administration Service, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 1936. 89pp. 75 
cents. 

A revision of the 1934 study of the same 
title, this report presents arguments for and 
against property tax limitation laws by 24 
authorities in the field of taxation. Because of 
important developments in the field of tax limi- 
tations during the last two years, the revision is 
particularly timely. 


STATE COMMISSION JURISDICTION AND REG- 
ULATION OF ELECTRIC RATES AND SERV- 
ick. By Federal Power Commission. 
Electric Rate Survey, Rate Series No. 6. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. October, 1935. llpp. 10 
cents. 

Contains tabular and graphic presentation of 
the jurisdictions of state commissions over rates 
of both publicly and privately owned electric 
utilities. Another table presents the provisions 
of the several states as to the legal right of 
municipal utilities to serve outside their cor- 
porate limits. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING IN THE TENNESSEE 
VaLttEyY AutHority. By Gordon R. 
Clapp. Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. May, 1936. 22pp. 40 
cents. 

Although it is generally admitted that the 
problem of supervisory relationships is an im- 
portant one in any personnel organization, very 
little has been done in the way of special train- 
ing of supervisors. For this reason, the program 
of supervisory training of the TVA will be of 
particular interest to personnel officers and gen- 
eral administrators in all levels of government. 
After the description of the general personnel 
problem and aims of TVA’s personnel program, 
Mr. Clapp analyzes the supervisor’s role in this 
program and describes the special training given 
to improve the quality of supervision. 
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KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


Maintain Your Qualifications for Advancement in Your Profession 
by 


Enrolling in Practical Extension Courses in Municipal Administration 


Three Courses Now Available: 

THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION ($20) 
MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION ($25) 





The Institute for Training in Municipal Administration is the only organization 
offering extension courses in this field. No other organization or university offers 
extension courses specially prepared to meet the needs of municipal administrators— 
city Managers, mayors, department and bureau heads, and also those who aspire to 
these or other municipal positions. 


For complete details write to: 











Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 
850 East 58 Street, Chicago 











Fort Worth, Texas, is now installing 





ANOTHER 


“Ash IEE: d 650 original Carl Magee meters 


CITY 333 4 


ORT WORTH, Texas, will soon be one of the many improved... city revenue increased ... and safety 

progressive cities which are successfully using promoted. All in all, a serious problem will be solved 
Park-O-Meters. 650 original Carl Magee meters are happily. What Park-O-Meters are doing for other 
now being installed in this southwestern city, and cities, they can do for yours. Investigate this practical 
soon will be effectively solving its parking problem. plan now. Keep your city in step with the times. Write, 
In Fort Worth, parking will be controlled... business wire or call us for complete details. 


* P.S.: SINCE THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PREPARED KANSAS CITY HAS ORDERED 3,000 METERS! 


DUAL PARKING METER CO. 





ce Excl 1e- bater— sitet, oT 1 a Oe Magee, President OF ee-vatesea 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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